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The Chinese Nightmare 


Mr. Finer: We discuss “The Chinese Nightmare.” What is a night- 
' mare? It is involvement in a horrible set of toils which oppress the 
dreamer, to which he can find no solution, for which he can discern no 
explanation, and from which he can discover no escape. For the United 
_ States of America, what is the Chinese nightmare? It is the fear that we 
__ may be bogged down in a war with Communist China, that we may be 

involved in a war lasting interminably and involving incalculable losses, 
_ while suddenly the Soviet Union attacks and makes havoc in Europe 
and the Middle East. 
__ What do we face? The dreadful, bloody fact that Chinese Com- 
munist soldiers have intervened in the fighting in Korea. Their leaders 
have threatened not to stand supinely by while the American “aggres- 
sors,” as they officially refer to them, are in Korea. They say that United 
Nations imperialists are copying the old trick of the Japanese bandits— 
first, invading Korea and then invading China—and that the aggressive 
forces should be withdrawn from Korea. At the same time the Chinese 
have invaded Tibet. They are alleged to be lending an armed hand in 
Indochina. They claim Formosa and want the green light to get it. Here 
is a power with five hundred million people. It has claims on us. What 
shall we say to them? How can we avoid war? 

Pritchard, you are my colleague in history and an expert in Far Eastern 
and Chinese affairs. Do you think that Mao Tse-tung is out for war? 


Mr. Prrrcnarp: While I do not pretend to know exactly what is in 
Mao Tse-tung’s mind, I am rather inclined to think that the Chinese are 
not looking for a war in the ordinary sense of the word. For example, 
they are saying that their troops in Korea are only volunteers; and this I 
think gives a key to what their attitude is. They want to intervene to a 
certain extent but probably not to create a regular war. They undoubted- 
ly have objectives in mind, and I think that we should try to find out 
what these objectives are. 


Mr. Wricut: This situation is the most serious in which we have been 
involved since 1945, but I do not think that it is beyond the possibility 
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of negotiation. I believe that the main problem with which the Depart- 
ment of State has to deal is whether public opinion will permit us to 
negotiate. There is no problem in which it is more necessary that the 
public should be informed and be understanding. 


Mr. Finer: I must say that what worries me terribly at present is — 
the fact that this country, through Mr. Acheson and Mr. Truman, has 
been as inventive and as sensitive as can be in this situation over the last 
three months, offering assurances to China that their legitimate interests 
would be fully respected. We have constantly said that we do not want _ 
war. We would find every way to avoid this. It would be a terrible disas- 
ter for the world. And yet the Chinese do not seem to believe these 
assurances. Only the other day again they issued a statement from Pei- 
ping to the effect that they do not misunderstand assurances of this kind. 


Mr. Wricut: Let us consider just what China wants. Of course, we 
cannot today decide definitely, but we can use such evidence as is available. 
Some people have thought that China wanted a base in northern Korea 
from which guerrilla activities could be carried on to embarrass United 
Nations forces there. I have some doubt whether that is the main objec- 
tive. It seems to me that, while they want to embarrass the United States, 
doubtless it is more likely that they are interested in protecting the vast 
power resources on the northern border of Korea. 


Mr. Fiver: For my own part, if I were concerned with avoiding war, 
I should not mind a neutral border territory of twenty,.thirty, forty, fifty 
miles, providing it were fairly far north of Pongyang. In this area they 
could cultivate their guerrillas if they wanted to because, even if we went 
right to the Manchurian border, there are still mountains beyond that 
which are in the hands of China where they could nurture their guerril- 
las if they wanted to. So, if that were a question of appeasement—and I 
mean “appeasement” in the good sense of making a legitimate attempt 
to pacify the other man’s state of mind—I would concede that. 


Mr. Prircuarp: Then you are inclined to favor the idea of offering to 
make a demilitarized zone along the northern frontier into which United 
Nations troops will not go. 


Mk. Finer: What do you, yourself, think about that? 


Mr. Pritcuarp: I am rather inclined to think that that probably would 
not help the situation very much. 


Mr. Waicut: I would suggest that, before we consider what our policy 
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should be, we try to take a realistic view of the Chinese Communist 
policy. I would like to emphasize the tremendous importance to the 
Chinese of the power resources on the northern boundary of Korea. 
They regard Manchuria as the key to their plan for the economic devel- 
opment of China, and they consider that these power resources are essen- 
tial for the development of Manchuria. They regard that as very impor- 
tant. Consequently, I think that there is evidence that they are primarily 
seeking to gain an agreement which will protect those resources. 


~ Mr. Finer: That could probably be supported by this fact which I do 
not think is really too well known: The riches of China are not to be 
measured by the size of its territory. All the economic plans which have 
been established for the development of China have all concentrated on 
the power resources of Manchuria, where the metals and coal happen to 
be together and where the hydroelectric power is available. 


Mr. PrircHarp: Iam quite ready to agree with you people that the 
power facilities along the Yalu River are very important and something 
which the Chinese want protected. I am also inclined to think, however, 
that their objectives go a little beyond that. They would like to have a 
finger in the total settlement of the Korean situation, I believe. I think 
that they are trying to exert pressure upon us so that we will agree to a 
negotiated arrangement about Korea, in which they will have a say and 
in which they will probably be one member of a commission to organize 
the new government in Korea. Thus they will have an entree into Korea 
and be in a position to exert influence there in the future. 


Mr. Wricut: You think that they do not want to get us out of Korea 
entirely. You think that it is more a policy of a certain voice in the 
control of Korea. 


Mr. Prrrcarp: That is right. I do not think that they are going to try 
to drive us out at this point. I may, of course, be entirely wrong. Maybe 
this present lull simply means a regrouping of their forces and their 
preparation for a new attack. But this emphasis on the fact that the 
troops which are in there are only volunteers, and so on, leads me to 
believe that they are really not trying to drive us out but are trying to 
force us to come to terms which will be favorable to them. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, it might be that they want to lure us to a 
point in northern Korea where we would have to have a very much 
longer line than we would across the narrow neck of Korea, and then 
they will have a counteroffensive. I have recently read of the great im- 
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portance with which the Communists look upon the counteroffensive, 
put forth by Clausewitz as a strategic measure. Then they would turn 
on us and break through this longer line and take the whole of Korea. 
Is that not a possibility? 


Mr. Finer: There seem to be two alternative explanations. Yours, 
Wright, that we are being lured on in the end for a thorough defeat; 
whereas Pritchard holds that this was probably a very sharp rap on the 
knuckles to draw our attention to China’s interests. 

What I am worried about is the nature of the propaganda being at 
present reported from Communist China. First, it says that the men who 
are going into Korea from China are only volunteers. That would give 
you the possible inference that the Communist Chinese government 
does not, as a government, as a state, wish to intervene. The other thing 
which worries me would be if they said to us, “You get out of Korea alto- 
gether.” That is also in their propaganda. We would be faced with clear- 
ing out of Korea altogether. We are interventionists, they say; we are not 
supposed to be there. That would face us with a very, very serious moral 
issue—namely, the abandonment of the United Nations attitude toward 
Korea and, too, the abandonment of the South Koreans to the mercies of 
the northerners. 


Mr. Wricut: I do not see how we could possibly do that from any 
point of view of policy or our commitments to the United Nations. And 
I am inclined to agree with Pritchard that they do not really have the 
idea of driving us out of Korea. It seems to me that if they had had that 
intention, they would have attacked long ago, when we were holding a 
small bridgehead to the south. I am inclined to believe more that it is an 
effort to bring pressure upon us to make an arrangement in regard to 
the power resources and perhaps also to gain admission to the United 
Nations. I am inclined to think the Chinese government wants to be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. 


Mr. Prircuarp: There is this real possibility, however, that they are 
bent upon war. There are some reports to the effect that that is the real 
intention of the Mao government. I think that we ought to analyze that 
a little. Do you think that they really might intend to force us into a war? 


Mr. Finer: I simply do not know. This is a situation which is worse 
than trying to get at the opinion in the Iron Curtain countries, for in a 
way China has always been an Iron Curtain country by reason of its 
size, the complications of its history, and public opinion. That is the 
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point where I am really baffled. I do not know how to assess it or what 
kind of evidence to look at to try to discern what is their state of mind. 


Mr. Wricut: I cannot think of any gain which the Mao government 
would achieve through making a full-fledged war upon the United 
States. I can see how others might profit by that, but not the Mao govern- 
ment. So far as I know the only evidence of this is a report which 
Ambassador Panniker, the Indian ambassador to Communist China, has 
been reported to have sent that Mao did want to make a major war on 
the United States. I do not know what his evidence for that might be, 
but it seems so contrary to what one would suppose the interests of Com- 
munist China to be that I just cannot believe it. 


Mk. Finer: At any rate we should perhaps consider what Mao could 
gain from such a war. Whether a man wants a thing will be determined 
a little by what he thinks he can gain from carrying through his idea. 
Now, what could he gain? What is there in the Chinese situation or the 
world situation which would make Mao Tse-tung want-a war which has 
its disadvantages. 


Mr. Prircuarn: I can see very little that he could gain, actually, by 
forcing the United States into-a general war with him. You may argue 
that the Chinese could take Hong Kong and that they could push into 
Indochina, take Formosa, and things of that sort, but they can manage to 
do all these things without really getting involved in a general war with 
us, as far as I can see. 


Mr. Finer: Is there anything in this other point which is being made 
that, since Mao is a little unsure of the extent to which the population 
supports his regime or will support it during a time of sacrifices, he 
would invite an attack in order to consolidate and, so far as is necessary, 
further convert the Chinese mind from its alleged traditional affection 
for the United States? 


Mr. Wricut: Well, that is a possibility. It is often said that foreign 
war is the remedy for internal dissension, and it is very likely true. We 
know that there are several hundred thousand bandits, or guerrillas, 
whichever you want to call them, on the Nationalist side, who are 
fighting Mao in China proper. 

We also know that there are many Chinese who still entertain the 
traditional affection for the United States. It is possible that Mao may 
think that a foreign war would sponge out those internal oppositions 
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which he has. I do not believe it. I think that the losses he would in- 
evitably have through our superior bombing capacity, the wiping-out of 
the industrial resources of Manchuria, would be so enormously greater 
that he cannot entertain the thought of going into such a war. 


Mr. Prircuarp: I agree with you entirely on that. I really cannot see 
any reason whatsoever which would lead them really to seek a war or to 
want a war. I still come back to the point that I think that they are try- 
ing to create a situation where they can bargain with us and get some- 
thing which they want in Korea—perhaps also get us to withdraw our 
fleet from Formosa and let them have a free hand there. 


Mr. Wricut: In other words, they want a stronger hand for bargain- 
ing on various particular issues. 


Mk. Prircuarp: That is what I think; yes. 


Mr. Finer: We might then consider some of the other evidence. After 
all, they are not just fighting in Korea, but they are also in Tibet; they are 
anxious for Formosa; they are supposed to be participating in the insur- 
rections in Indochina. Does that throw any light on the mentality of the 
regime? 


Mr. Wricut: They are expansive. It is natural for an organization 
such as the Communist party of China, which has won its way through 
severe fighting for a long time, to be expansive after it has won one suc- 
cess initially in taking over continental China. They feel their oats; and 
they want to get all they can get. And there are special reasons why they 
should want to take Formosa. They want to sponge out Chiang Kai- 
shek. They regard Formosa as part of China, and so it is perfectly natural 
that they should want to go in there. I think also that one can attribute 
the movement in Tibet to the idea of taking over another area which 
they regard as part of China and also perhaps to get in there before the 
Soviets do. 


Mr. Finer: That Soviet point intrigues me very much. Above all, the 
Soviets have been the traditional enemy and invader from the north of 
China for three hundred years or more, and they have control of the 
great Sinkiang Province today. The point is that this may be offset by 
this outflanking movement of the Chinese Communists into Tibet. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes. The diplomacy of the nineteenth century figured 
around Tibet to a considerable extent. The British, while in India, were 
always afraid that Russia might get it; and the Russians were afraid that 
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the British might get it. So, it was a sort of neutralized zone, and the 
Chinese always claimed that it was Chinese territory, and at various 
times they sought to penetrate it and to exercise an actual administration. 


Mr. Finer: Do you think that it is possible that the aggressiveness of 
the Mao Tse-tung regime has anything to do with the increasing power 
and productivity of Japan? Are they looking to that? Are they attempt- 
ing to set up a situation in which, in general negotiations, they might be 
able to cancel out the threat of increasing power in Japan? 


Mr. Waicut: Of course, they do not like to have a ring of American 
bases on the coast of China. They do not like to have us in Japan. They 
do not like Formosa to be out of their hands or the Philippines. They 
would like to have us on the other side of the moat—that is, on the other 
side of the Pacific Ocean. But I cannot believe that they are contemplat- 
ing a war in which they would have to win an outright victory over the 
United States to get us out in order to achieve any such objectives. 


Mk. PrircHarp: It seems to me that we ought to relate these objectives 
of Communist China up with Russia for a moment. 


Mr. Finer: Before we actually get down to that, there is one point, if 
you will allow me, which we took up en route but which, I think, we did 
not examine quite as realistically as I would like; and I think that you are 
both authorities on this subject. I ask myself what would Mao lose if he 


were in a war with the United States. If you are thinking of it from the 


standpoint of the deterrent effect on the person’s mind, even if he is 
belligerent, would I be right in saying this: That you could hold Korea 
at the narrow neckline of Korea, with not too great an expenditure of 
American manpower, for a long time, and though we would sustain 
losses, it would be quite a drain on him? 

Secondly, he would lose his industrial centers in Manchuria. Third, I 
presume that you could, without the use of the atomic bomb, really de- 
stroy the great cities of the mainland, together with a certain propa- 
ganda. These things would go together. And though you could not 
occupy China in the long run, nevertheless you could cause a really 
serious disintegration of the economy and the political institutions of 
the regime, say, for two or three or four years. 


Mr. Wricut: That is right. And those losses would be so tremendous 
that I cannot think that Mao, who has plans of building up the industry 
of China, can think of a war which would destroy those. The only gains 
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which he would get, it seems to me, would be a possible cementing of 
opinion in China against the United States. Doubtless, after such a war, 
all the Chinese would hate the United States, and if Mao wants that at 
the expense of any economic prosperity for a couple of generations, 
then he might contemplate it. But I do not think that he does. 


Mr. Fiver: Therefore, Mao has something which we can give him— 
that is, immunity from war. He has something to lose. If he has some- 
thing to lose, he has something which he can ask us for. Therefore, if he 
is thinking of his own interests only, China alone, there may be some 
hope that we will not get ourselves involved in the nightmare. 

But I interrupted you, Pritchard. You had a question about the Soviet. 


Mr. PrircHarp: I want to relate this Chinese situation to Russian policy 
in the Far East. 


Mr. Wricut: It seems to me that Mao has no interest in getting into 
war with the United States, but I can easily see why the Kremlin might 
like to see Mao in war with the United States. It has appeared that the 
Kremlin has a definite policy of expanding through satellites—avoiding 

‘direct participation in a war which might make Moscow and the big 
cities of Russia vulnerable to bombing attack but getting as much ex- 
pansion through satellites. It is a game of bothering the United States 
and the United Nations—keeping these wars going on on the fringes and 
particularly, in this case, getting the United States and the United Na- 
tions in force in the Far East, absorbing all their forces in the vast areas 
and population of China, which would mean that they could not give as 
much attention to Western Europe and that that would then become 
vulnerable to the Communists. 


Mr. Prircrarp: In other words, what the Russians really want is to 
get the United States involved in a long war in the Far East. If we take 
the bait and allow ourselves to get involved, we will be doing just 
exactly what the Kremlin wants us to do. 


~Mr. Wricut: I agree with that. 


Mk. Finer: You know, if you were to take the voices which we have 
heard in this country in recent weeks on the right wing of politics, 
though they appear discordant since they sing individually and not in a 
choir, nevertheless, if you consider and take the discordant voices all 
together, they make a surprising harmony. That is to say, they would 
prefer, as it were, the MacArthur solution of putting America’s interests 
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and power in the Far East and neglecting the West and subordinating 
the Marshall policy of keeping our eye on the Western target. That is 
how it has seemed to me. 


Mr. Wricut: I cannot see how that would be good American policy. 
I can see how that would be very good Soviet policy. I cannot imagine 
anything that the Soviets would like better than to see us bog down in a 
war in that area. What you say indicates what is so often true—the ex- 
treme right and the extreme left come together, and they have a common 
policy. I think that we have that illustrated on this occasion. 


Mr. PrircHarp: We seem pretty well agreed that we should not get 
ourselves bogged down in a war in China and hence lose sight of the 
area which is our chief objective—that is, strengthening Europe and 
being in a strong position there. In that case, what sort of policy 
should we pursue toward the Far East? 


Mr. Wricut: We should contemplate, I believe, the possibilities of 
negotiation. We cannot negotiate unless we recognize. Consequently, 
we should get into relations with the Mao government of China and find 
out precisely what they are after. After we have done that, let us see 
whether it is not possible to negotiate. I believe that our policy should be 
defense without provocation and conciliation without appeasement; and 
we have to ask ourselves whether the nonrecognition of the Mao govern- 
ment is an act of provocation. Is it required by defense? And then we 
have to ask ourselves what concessions we can make in regard to North 
Korea, in regard to Formosa, in regard to these other matters which 
would not be appeasement but would be a fair conciliation. 


Mr. Finer: For my part, I would have some qualms, nevertheless, 
taking the whole situation into account. I would say that the de facto 
government of China should be recognized and admitted into the United 
Nations. Pritchard, do you see that there would be disadvantages, moral 
and otherwise, offsetting that program? 


Mr. Prircrarp: No, I really do not. I think that that is the realistic 
approach to the matter. We should accept the fact that the Chinese 
Communists are in control in China, try to deal with them, and talk with 
them. By doing so, we will have a better chance in the long run perhaps 
to wean them away from Russia and make possible the development of a 
Titoism in China. We have already indicated that historically enmity 
between Russia and China is a thing which really exists, and it can re- 
appear again. As a matter of fact, Russia has positions in Manchuria 
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today which are a limitation upon Chinese control there. Given the | 
satisfactory circumstances, those conflicts are likely to develop again. 


Mr. Wricut: We have to remember that Mao, like Tito, is the only 
head of a Communist state, or a Communist government, who has won 
his position by his own activity. It is a very different situation from the 
cases of Poland and Czechoslovakia and the other satellites. And I think 
that that suggests that Mao will think of China, not merely think of the 
Kremlin, in any negotiations he might enter into. 


Mr. Prircwaro: I think that that is right. The problem which we have 
to face is one of our national interest, and it seems to me altogether we 
will suit our national interest best by dealing realistically with the situa- 
tion, trying to negotiate with the Chinese, to work out some sort of 
settlement in regard to Korea, which they will accept. I would go to the 
point of agreeing, if necessary, to let them take part in a committee 
which will set up a government in Korea. 


Mr. Finer: We have come to this point, and perhaps I could speak for 
the three of us. We want to talk peace with China; we want peace. If we 
are forced into a war and attacked, we cannot do anything other than 
to defend ourselves. But we would not want that. We have no interests 
which bring us into a violent conflict with China, and they, we think, 
have none that bring them into a conflict with us. 

We can solve the Korean question; we can solve the Yalu River ques- 
tion; we can solve the Formosa question; we can solve the United 
Nations recognition question with China around a council table, if 
they are interested in Chinese interests rather than ideologically fanatical 
in the interests of some idea or some other path. 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY OFFICERS—WHAT DO 
THEY THINK?* 


By ALBERT RAVENHOLT 


Foreign Correspondent, “Chicago Daily News” 


ALTHOUGH the Nationalist forces have been defeated or driven off the 
mainland, the People’s Liberation Armies remain the most important single 
instrument of power of the new Peking government. They are intrusted with 
the destruction of the Nationalists holding out on Taiwan, Hainan, and lesser 
islands along the Coast. Acording to official announcements, they also will be 
responsible for “liberating” Tibet. Throughout large sections of rural China 
these Communist armies now are engaged in containing and irradicating 
bandit-guerrilla forces that oppose the new regime. Particularly in Northwest, 
West, and South China, the primary responsibility for civilian administration 
is in the hands of men whose principal training has been in the Chinese Red 
Armies. 

In view of China’s tradition during the last four decades of military domi- 
nation of civilian affairs I think it is particularly important to consider what 
we may expect from the Communist Army men. The Chinese Communists 
‘do not make the same distinction between soldier and civilian that is custom- 
arily made in Western countries. But regardless of what uniform they may 
wear in the future, the officers of the People’s Liberation Armies are products 
of the most intensive Communist indoctrination of any large group in China. 

In order to learn something of their views, I visited 590-odd Chinese Com- 
munist officers now held prisoner in a barbed-wire-inclosed camp about 
twenty miles outside of Taipeh. The prisoners were captured by the National- 
ists last autumn when the Communists tried unsuccessfully to invade Chin 
Men Island off Amoy and the Chusan Islands in Hangchow Bay. 

The Communist prisoners hesitated to talk to foreigners and shied away 
from Chinese newspapermen. Interviews were also handicapped by National- 
ist guards who like to listen in. But by indirect sampling it was possible to 
catch a glimpse of how these Communist Army men see themselves and their 
country. . 

A minimum of the prisoners’ time is taken up with the routine of meals, 
roll call, clean-up, sick call, and the like. About seven hours of each day are 
set aside for reading, lectures, discussion groups, mass singing of anti-Com- 
munist songs and performance of anti-Communist skits. The “re-learning” 
process is supervised by a group of young Nationalist officers who eat with 
the senior Communist prisoners. They sit in as referees on group discussions, 
where each prisoner explains what he has learned. 

At the request of the camp authorities the United States Information 
Service has shown a number of documentary films to the prisoners. They 


* From an article written April 18, 1950. Reprinted by special permission of the author. 
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included: “Cavalcade of America,” “President Truman’s Inauguration,” 
“Signing of the North Atlantic Pact,” “U.S. Marines at Tarawa,” “Tuesday 
in November” (a documentary on the elections), “Country Store,” “County 
Government,” “East and West” (Chinese students in America), and several 
travelogues and other short subjects. The USIS provided some publications, 
including pamphlets on the American organization of government and U.S. 
foreign assistance programs. They also distributed copies of the brochure on 
Soviet Treaty Violations.... 

Among themselves the prisoners were scornful of much of the Nationalist 
re-education. They had acted out a book that claims to be the confessions of a 
former female Communist secret agent. The book describes in detail alleged 
Communist practices of “rationing wives” and “destruction of family rela- 
tionships.” In the opinion of the prisoners this is so much nonsense; they had 
never experienced anything of the kind. They said that sex discipline in the 
People’s Liberation Army was very strict and that if a Communist soldier 
was convicted of rape he usually was executed. 

However many of the prisoners had formed a new estimate of the United 
States. In the Communist Army they had been taught that the United States 
is a “paper tiger” —making an impressive appearance but actually weak inter- 
nally. The prisoners were particularly impressed with films of Americans 
fighting and dying on Pacific Islands. Several Communists volunteered the 
view that they had been given an “incorrect understanding” of the United 
States. They felt now that America was “a very prosperous and rich country 
that produced excellent weapons.” In conversation among themselves the 
Communist officers did not seem bitter toward the United States. At times 
their discussion contained a hint of admiration for American technical 
achievements. But, as one Nationalist camp instructor explained, “these Com- 
munists have been educated to suspect all Americans they see of hidden 
motives.” 

When the Communist officers spoke of Russia, they seemed detached. The 
prisoners explained that they (the Chinese Communists) said the Soviet 
Union was a peace-loving country, but much more powerful than the United 
States. This was proved, they had been told, by Japan’s surrender a week after 
Russia attacked Manchuria. These Communist officers thought of Joseph 
Stalin as a “sort of guest” of China—an outsider who had been invited to 
work with them. They said that if the Chinese Communist party had “played 
up Stalin and Russia there would have been little chance for us to succeed. 
We would not have fought for Stalin.” 

Nationalist re-education in the camp has made a big point of Mao Tse- 
tung’s trip to Moscow, citing it as evidence of Chinese Communist subservi- 
ence to Russia. But most of the prisoners refuse to believe that Mao Tse-tung 
was “selling out China to Russia.” They said if Mao Tse-tung did that he 
would not have a chance to succeed; “we would not fight for him.” The 
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prisoners placed enormous confidence and trust in Mao Tse-tung. They are 
convinced he is all-powerful. 

When the prisoners were asked about the American system of elections 
pictured in several of the films, they replied: “We have the same; we don’t 
sign our names when we vote.” The remark was typical of their confidence in 
the system of government the Communists are establishing on the mainland. 
Their only criticism of Communist policy was directed against the violent 
land reform carried out in some sections of Shantung Province in 1946. They 
felt that the “central authority’—the prisoners’ term for the Communist 
party and government leaders—had been correct in its policy but that lesser 
officials were responsible for the excesses, which included the execution of a 
large number of landowners. The prisoners said they favored a more gradual 
land reform and mentioned stories they had read about the Nationalist rent 
reduction program on Taiwan. 

Several senior Communist prisoners were city-born. But the great majority 
came from rural areas; they spoke of themselves as “just peasant farmers.” 
Perhaps one-third were unable to read and write more than a few simple 
and standard phrases. It is not possible to judge whether this is true in other 
Communist armies that also were recruited in the countryside. But like many 
men of limited literacy these prisoners tended to accept the printed word as 
fact. When pressed in an argument, they quoted the Communist New China 
News Agency to prove their points. After discussion, some admitted the 
NCNA might have failed to report all pertinent facts. When the idea was 
suggested to them, they agreed it was dangerous to rely entirely upon a single 
source of news. One prisoner added thoughtfully that they had not really 
considered that problem before. 

These Communist officers differed from the majority of Nationalist soldiers 
I have known in one significant sense; even the illiterate ones were convinced 
they thought for themselves. And this principle of thinking matters through 
individually was very important to them. As my Chinese friend expressed it: 
“Fach soldier felt he carried a big mission.” He added, “Communist propa- 
ganda has given these men half-truths that may not appeal to us. But they 
would die for them.” 

The prisoners included a number of Communist party members. In dis- 
cussion among themselves many officers seemed to take this party member- 
ship for granted. Several explained they had joined the party while in the 
army because many of their friends were members. They were not required 
to undergo a long period of preparation and study before becoming members. 
They said that membership in the party brought them no additional privi- 
leges; “we got only more obligations.” . . . 

It was evident that the Nationalist instructors were severely handicapped 
in attempting to re-educate these Communist officers. They lacked a simple 
political doctrine that provided easy answers to China’s most obvious prob- 
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lems. In the prisoners’ minds the writings of Sun Yat-sen were no match for 
the works of Mao Tse-tung. Neither the USIS nor the Nationalists had sup- 
plied material that convincingly demonstrated to the prisoners any important 
inadequacies or dangers of the system of government and society being es- 
tablished on the mainland. The criticisms of Communist policy that the 
prisoners so far have accepted indicated in their minds incidental mistakes 
rather than a fundamental weakness of the system. 

There are obvious dangers to drawing general conclusions from the atti- 
tudes expressed by these Communist officers. Their indoctrination suggests, 
however, that more than a major famine and attendant economic difficulties 
would be necessary to disturb their faith in the soundness of Chinese Com- 
munist leadership. But one of their fundamental convictions to which Com- 
munist indoctrination has contributed is the belief that they are “fighting 
for the people.” If the Chinese Communist leaders find it necessary to con- 
tinue using soldiers such as these in military actions against men who are 
also basically peasants for long periods of time, it might test their confidence 
in the “Central Authority.” 


YOUNG CHINESE—WHAT DO THEY LEARN?* 
By ALBERT RAVENHOLT 


CHINA’S educational system is being rapidly made over to fit in with the 
Communist revolution. The process has only begun in South, West, and 
Northwest China, and it is too early to measure the full scope of this Com- 
munist effort. But in time it promises to create among young Chinese atti- 
tudes radically different from those of their parents. 

The character of this new education as it has developed on a middle-school 
level in the larger cities is suggested by the experience of a sixteen-year-old 
Chinese girl who recently arrived in Hong Kong. Her father was stationed 
during the war in Canada and the United States. C attended schools 
there and, consequently, had a broader background for understanding recent 
events than most of her fellow-students. She is, however, thoroughly Chinese — 
in her values and upbringing. . 

<C was studying at a private middle school in Shanghai when the Red 
Armies “liberated” that city on May 25, 1949. Most of the three hundred-odd 
students in her school were absent from class for only one day when there 
was machine-gun fire in their section of the city. Although many of the stu- 
dents—boys outnumbered girls four to one—came from upper-middle-class 
families of landowners, businessmen, and bankers, the school trustees and 
teachers were “fairly leftist.” After the Communists captured the city, some 
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of the trustees took minor posts in the new government. But within the school 
there were few immediate changes. 

“We didn’t talk much politics in our school before liberation,” she said. 
“It was too dangerous except for people who favored the Nationalists. We 
were never really sure who was a spy for the Kuomintang. At first after the 
Communists came nothing changed much except that Civics was discon- 
tinued. Before liberation we sometimes asked the teachers to discuss the news, 
and they often did. But after liberation they wouldn’t do it any more.” Late 
in June the students took their old-style examinations, and school closed for 
summer vacation. 

The students had their first contact with the new education when school 
opened in mid-September. During summer vacation many had continued 
with their old home-work assignments. Only a few had joined in the Shang- 
hai victory parades. Meantime, their teachers were busy. One school in each 
district was organized to give short courses in the “new learning.” The 
courses, taught by Communist political workers, were compulsory for teach- 
ers of political science. Attendance was optional for most other teachers, but 
strong psychological pressure encouraged conformity. 

C was first struck with the new method of teaching the Chinese lan- 
guage. All classes now are taught in pat hua—Chinese that is written as it is 
spoken. The teachers explained that the old wen yueh wen was no longer 
useful. Required study of the classics, including Confucius and Mencius, was 
discontinued, along with study of the literary language. One teacher told 
C——’s class, “Confucius is too soft for us now. His philosophy is like that 
in the Christian Bible where Jesus says you should turn the other cheek. Now 
during the revolution we should not turn the other cheek; we must slap back. 
The revolution needs a hard philosophy.” 

A few of the students continued to study the classics on their own. At their 
request the teachers examined them in the “old books.” But the majority were 
delighted with the simpler pai hua. Further, they learned from the Commu- 
nist press that China’s new literature would be written only in paz hua to 
make it more readily available to all people. 

Previously, English had been an important subject; a student who failed 
in English and any one other subject was not passed. Now the new Shanghai 
Board of Education ruled that only three hours of English study a week were 
required. Her private school, however, only reduced the former requirement 
of eight hours per week to six. 

c found that the new course in Politics was “terribly important.” It 
was required for all students. Teachers of the course attended a “mind- 
washing” night school two or three hours a week. The course began with a 
discussion of the importance of Politics—students learned that an under- 
standing of Politics was essential regardless of which fields they chose for 
specialization. The teacher said, “We must realize the direction our civili- 
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zation is taking.” He then listed the stages as primitive, feudal, capitalist, 
and communist. Capitalism lasted longer in England and America because 
they were industrialized, according to the teacher, whereas it was short-lived 
in agricultural China. 

In a chapter on imperialism the students read that China had suffered from 
cultural, military, and economic domination by foreign powers. They also 
were taught about feudalism. The teacher explained that landlords for centu- 
ries had exploited their tenants and that now the new government was cor- 
recting this abuse through land reform. C—— said, “Most of the students 
in my class thought this was true, even though many of their families were 
landowners.” 

Another chapter was devoted to “Our Ally Russia.” C ’s class was told 
“how wonderful conditions are in Russia and how everyone is so happy.” 
The Soviet Union could not be aggressive toward China, the teacher said. 
Three reasons were given: (1) Russia was self-sufficient and needed nothing 
from China, (2) Russia had enough land, and (3) the U.S.S.R. had an “inter- 
national spirit.” When the students asked why the Soviet Union took ma- 
chinery away from Manchuria and did not return Port Arthur, the teacher 
said Russia had the machinery “for safekeeping from the imperialists.” Most 
of the students in her class thought this a poor answer. 

The students learned that the Chinese needed to be friendly with Russia 
because the Soviet Union “has thirty years of experience with revolution and 
can teach China so much.” As evidence they were told about Russian scien- 
tists and engineers coming to help rebuild China. The teachers also empha- 
sized that Russia could help militarily to “protect China from attempts at 
imperialist aggression.” 

Long discussions were held on the reconstruction of Shanghai to fill the 
new role defined by the Communists. The teacher said that present diffi- 
culties such as unemployment were only temporary. “When all China is liber- 
ated, then we can start rebuilding.” The class learned that formerly Shanghai 
had been rich—but not for the good of China. The money was made by 
“foreigners and capitalists,” and the industries produced many luxuries and 
few essential goods. In the future the students were to help build Shanghai 
into a city that would serve the hinterland of China. | 

The teacher opened discussion of the chapter on the United States by saying | 
this was not to make the students hate the American people. C said, “The | 
teacher told us that really the American people don’t know they are the | 
dupes of capitalists and Wall Street.” The textbook and lectures described | 
“American cultural aggression in China.” American newspapers, films, books, 
and missionary schools were cited as examples. C explained: “The teacher 
said we might think that former American delegations to China were similar 
to the Russian delegations now coming. But this was not so—for one thing | 
the Americans were usually spies and didn’t do any good.” The class was 
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